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Western Alliance 
Is Under Strain 


Are Differences Among Big 
Three So Serious They 
Can’t Be Settled? 


HE 3 western powers—Britain, 

France, and the United States— 
may soon hold a conference to dis- 
cuss serious disagreements which have 
recently divided them. 

We disapproved of the decision of 
3ritain and France to occupy the Suez 
Canal area of Egypt. Our govern- 
ment sponsored a resolution before the 
UN Security Council, asking for a 
cease-fire and the withdrawal of for- 
eign troops from Egyptian soil. Brit- 
ain and France vetoed this resolution. 

Not only did our government feel 
that the British and French made a 
mistake in using force against Egypt, 
but it resents the fact that we. as a 
close ally of these 2 countries, were 
not informed in advance of their mili- 
tary campaigns, 

At the height of the Middle East 
erisis, columnist Roscoe Drummond, 
writing in the New York Herald Trib- 
une, stated: “. . . the whole western 
alliance, on which the safety of the 
free world rests, is wounded... .” 

In an editorial, the Washington Post 
commented: “The British and French 
vetoes of the American resolution... 
have rent the Atlantic alliance into 
shreds.” Similar opinions were ex- 
pressed by many other newspapers. 

Three days after vetoing the U. S. 
resolution, Britain and France finally 
did agree to a cease-fire (as did 
Israel and Egypt). Nevertheless, 
this delayed action—it was generally 
agreed—did not obscure the fact that 
there are still serious disagreements 
between us and our major partners in 
the western alliance. 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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THE PRESIDENT, Vice President, and Presidential Assistant Adams will continue to head the administration team 


Ike Preparing for Second Term 


Nation Looking Toward January 1957, When the New Congress Meets 
and Impressive Inauguration Ceremony Takes Place in Washington, D. C. 


N Washington, D.C., actual work is 

already under way for the big event 
which occurs there once every 4 years 
a Presidential inauguration. Some 
time ago—even before it was known 
who the President-elect would be— 
workmen started putting up a big plat- 
form in front of the Capitol Building. 
Before long, bleachers and reviewing 
stands will line the route that the in- 
augural parade is to follow. 

January 20 is the date on which a 
President’s regular term of office be- 
gins. But in 1957 that date will fall 
ona Sunday. Therefore, Eisenhower’s 
public inauguration ceremony—as well 
as the inaugural parade and other 
festivities—will take place in our na- 
tion’s capital Monday, January 21. 

It is expected that there will also 
be a small, private oath-taking cere- 
mony on Sunday—the day when Eisen- 
hower’s present term ends and his new 
one begins. This will prevent any in- 





terruption in his constitutional author- 
ity to act as President. 

Before inauguration time, several 
important political events are to oc- 
cur. The first will be just 4 weeks 
from today—on December 17. At that 
time, the 531 Presidential electors— 
chosen by the nation’s voters 2 weeks 
ago—wili meet in their various states 
and cast official ballots for a President 
and a Vice President. Their votes will 
go to Washington by registered mail. 

The newly elected 85th Congress, 
which is to meet on January 3, will 
witness the counting of the Presi- 
dential and Vice Presidential ballots 
on January 7. We already know the 
outcome, of course. The American 
people have chosen 457 Republican elec- 
tors who will vote for Eisenhower and 
Nixon, as against 74 who will cast 
ballots for Stevenson and Kefauver. 

Lawmakers. Although there will be 
a Republican Chief Executive in the 











HERE AND ABROAD = = = PEOPLE, PLACES, AND EVENTS 


VOTING MACHINES 


In this year’s Presidential elections, 
more voting machines were used than 
ever before. A total of about 100,000 
such devices were available in com- 
munities scattered over 41 states. It 
is estimated that more than half of 
all votes cast were recorded on voting 
machines. 


DUKE AT OLYMPICS 


The Duke of Edinburgh, husband of 
Britain’s Queen Elizabeth II, will of- 
ficially open the Olympic Games at 
Melbourne, Australia, later this week. 
The Duke’s stop-off at Australia is 
part of his current good-will tour of 
lands that have ties with Britain. 


NEW NATO CHIEF 


Tomorrow, November 20, NATO will 
get a new military chief. He is U.S. 


AN OBSERVER 


Air Force General Lauris Norstad. The 
49-year-old Air Force officer will re- 
place retiring General Alfred Gruen- 
ther. A West Point graduate, Norstad 
won top honors for his fighting record 
in World War II. 


TOP-LEVEL TALKS ASKED 


Should top leaders of Britain, 
France, and the United States get to- 
gether in the effort to strengthen their 
alliance, which has been seriously 
weakened by the Middle East crisis? 
Last Week President Eisenhower was 
reported to feel that such a meeting 
should not be held at least until all 
British and French troops are with- 
drawn from Egypt. 

The President also opposed, for the 
time being at least, a Swiss proposal 
that the United States, Britain, 
France, Russia, and India hold a con- 
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slate of Democratic congressmen as 


ference in the attempt to prevent a 
major war. Eisenhower took the posi- 
tion that the UN is working at this 
job now, and nothing should be done 
to detract from its efforts. 


JAPANESE ON THE MOVE 


In the coming year, some 100,000 
Japanese settlers will move to new 
homes in Latin America. More than 
half of them plan to go to Brazil. 
Others will settle down in Paraguay, 
Bolivia, Argentina, and the Dominican 
Republic. 


TRAVELING HOUSEWIVES 


The American housewife has become 
a globetrotter. Uncle Sam’s passport 
office says that nearly a third of Amer- 
icans who go abroad for visits are 
housewives. Altogether, women far 
outnumber men as overseas travelers. 
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White House during the next 4 years, 
we shall have a Democratic Congress 
for at least the next 2. The new House 
of Representatives is to contain 232 
Democrats, 202 Republicans, and 1 
vacancy; while the Senate will have 
49 Democrats and 47 Republicans. 

(The Democrats will definitely con- 
trol all committees in the House, and 
it is thought that they will do the 
same in the Senate. Since the Demo- 
cratic majority in the Senate is so 
slim, however, it is possible that the 
Republicans may get the support of 
1 or 2 Democrats and thus be able 
to elect committee chairmen and cer- 
tain other officers.) 


Unusual Situation 

This was the first Presidential elec- 
tion since 1916 in which the party 
that put its candidate in the White 
House did not also win House and 
Senate control. (Democrats won the 
Presidency and a Senate majority in 
1916, while Republicans took control 
of the House.) 

Democratic majorities were elected 
in both houses of Congress 2 years 
ago, but this occurred in an “off-year” 
contest—one in which the Presidency 
was not at stake. It is not especially 
unusual for the off-year elections to 
result in a “divided government.” 

Certain observers think it is ex- 
tremely unfortunate that our nation 
has chosen a President from one party 
and a congressional majority from the 
other. “This situation,” they argue, 
“may result in a deadlock, in which 
neither party will be able to launch or 
carry out any constructive programs. 
It is much better for a President when 
members of his party are in control of 
Congress.” 

Other Americans take a more op- 
timistic view, arguing as follows: “A 
party division between Congress and 
the White House does not necessarily 
cause a deadlock in our government. 
This is because neither party in Con- 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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Second Term 
(Concluded from page 1) 


gress votes as a solid bloc. Some 
Democrats and some Republicans 
are found on each side of prac- 
tically every issue that arises. 

“A Republican Congress approved 
various important measures that 
were sought by Democratic Presi- 
dent Truman in 1947 and 1948. 
Likewise, President Eisenhower will 
get considerable Democratic sup- 
port in the new Congress just as he 
did in the outgoing 84th—where 
the Democrats held House and Sen- 
ate majorities.” 

New appointments? When Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s second term be- 
gins, will he reshuffle his cabinet? 
Little information is available on 
this subject as we go to press. 

Eisenhower has indicated that he 
definitely wants John Foster Dulles 
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EISENHOWER CABINET at election time. From left, top row: Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles; Secretary of the Treasury George Humphrey; Secretary of Defense 
Charles Wilson; Attorney General Herbert Brownell; Postmaster General Arthur Sum- 
mecfield. From left, bottom row: Secretaries Fred Seaton, Interior; Ezra Taft Benson, 
Agriculture; Sinclair Weeks, Commerce; James Mitchell, Labor; and Marion Folsom, 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Some Cabinet members may resign in January. 
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to continue as Secretary of State, 
but there is now some question as to 
whether Dulles’ health will permit this. 
Among individuals mentioned as possi- 
ble successors in case Dulles leaves his 
post are: 

(1) Herbert Hoover, Jr., son of 
former President Hoover. As Under 
Secretary of State, he has been in 
charge of the State Department since 
Dulles became ill early this month. 

(2) Thomas Dewey, former Gov- 
ernor of New York and Republican 
Presidential contender in 1944 and 
1948. 

(3) Paul Hoffman. Though he is a 
Republican, Hoffman played an active 
foreign policy role under President 
Truman. He also has maintained close 
ties with the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, and is now an American delegate 
to the UN General Assembly. 

Charles Wilson, as Defense Secre- 
tary, has had one of the most difficult 
jobs in the administration, and he may 
decide to retire from it when Eisen- 
hower’s first term ends. Commerce 
Secretary Sinclair Weeks and Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell, Jr., may 
also decide to leave the Cabinet. Cer- 
tain observers say that Brownell wants 
to devote his time to private law prac- 
tice. 

It is widely predicted that GOP Na- 
tional Chairman Leonard Hall, direc- 
tor of Republican strategy in the re- 
cent election, will receive a Cabinet 
job. 

Cabinet at work. Regardless of any 
shifts that may occur within the Eisen- 
hower Cabinet, it is certain that this 
group will go ahead working as a 
closely coordinated team. President 
Eisenhower relies strongly on his Cab- 
inet as a “board of advisers.” 

The Cabinet generally meets on Fri- 
day morning, with the Chief Execu- 
tive presiding. A carefully prepared 
schedule is followed, and each member 
knows in advance the topics that are 
to be discussed. Except in an emer- 
gency, each topic brought up for con- 
sideration has already received long 
and detailed study in the White House 
and the various departments of the 
government. 

Each Cabinet member is therefore 
prepared to state his own views and 
those of his particular agency. In 
this way, the President’s aides help 
him reach decisions on major prob- 
lems that he faces. 

Several other officials, besides the 
heads of the 10 major departments, 
attend Cabinet meetings. One of these 
is Vice President Nixon (who pre- 
sides when Eisenhower is absent) and 


another is Sherman Adams, Assistant 
to the President. 

During Eisenhower’s second term, 
Adams will continue as one of the 
most influential men in our govern- 
ment. A former Governor of New 
Hampshire, he now supervises the ad- 
ministrative machinery of the White 
House. He serves as a link between 
Eisenhower and other government of- 
ficials. He sifts the problems that 
come into the White House, and brings 
the most important ones to the Presi- 
dent’s attention. 

Adams’ critics argue that he wields 
too much power—that he often makes 
decisions which ought to be left to 
the President. Friends reply that he 
is doing an excellent job—keeping the 
President’s desk free of routine details 
so that Eisenhower can devote his 
time and attention to problems of 
major importance. 

Foremost issues. The problems that 
confront Eisenhower, as he looks to- 
ward his second administration, are 
extremely difficult. .Here are some of 
the outstanding ones: 

Midd’e East. How can America best 
help to promote lasting peace in this 
troubled region? 

Eastern Europe. To what extent, 
if at all, should the United States 
aid communist countries—such as Yu- 
goslavia and Poland—which seek to 
steer an independent course instead 
of taking orders from Moscow? Is 
there anything that our government 
can and should do to help- Russia’s 
present satellites win freedom? 

Defense and armament. In view of 
the tense world situation, are Amer- 
ica’s armed forces strong enough? Do 
we need to boost our air power? Should 











CHASE 


and Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


we speed up our work on the develop- 
ment of guided missiles? 

Meanwhile, is there hope of se- 
curing a foolproof international agree- 
ment limiting the armament of all 
countries? 

Agriculture. Will the Eisenhower 
administration’s present policies re- 
duce big crop surpluses and bring an 
improvement in farm incomes, or will 
some new measures need to be 
adopted ? 

Education. To what extent, if at 
all, should Uncle Sam help the states 
and communities build new schools for 
their rapidly growing youth popula- 
tion? 

Cost of living. What steps, if any, 
should be taken to halt the rise in 
prices of goods purchased by the Amer- 
ican consumer? 

These and other questions face 
Eisenhower, his Cabinet, and the new 
Congress that will start to work next 
January. 

A study of the recent election leads 
to some interesting observations. First, 
it seems that voters cross party lines 
more freely now than in earlier years. 
Fewer Americans now vote a “straight 
Republican” or “straight Democratic” 
ticket. This explains how a Demo- 
cratic Congress could be elected de- 
spite Eisenhower’s big victory. 

It also helps to account for the sur- 
prising upsets that occurred in various 
states, such as Kansas and Louisiana. 
Though Eisenhower received a_ big 
majority of the Presidential votes in 
strongly Republican Kansas (where he 
spent his boyhood) that state elected 
its first Democratic governor in about 
20 years. Louisiana, while joining the 
Eisenhower landslide, chose a_ solid 





WIDE WORLD 


DEMOCRATIC leaders in Congress: Lyndon Johnson, Senate majority leader, 


Both are Texans. 


slate of Democratic congressmen as 
usual. 

Around 60,000,000 Americans 
went to the polls on November 6. 
This was a fairly good turnout, 
though not so large as it should 
have been. 

According to the U. S. Census 
Bureau, this nation now has nearly 
103,000,000 people of voting age. 
There are, of course, various rules 
and regulations that keep many of 
these citizens away from the polls. 

In some places, for instance, peo- 
ple cannot register and vote unless 
they have lived in the same state 
for as long as 2 years. Inhabitants 
of Washington, D.C., cannot cast 
ballots at all unless they hold voting 
residence somewhere else. Many 
individuals failed to make sure that 
they were properly registered be- 
fore Election Day, and thus lost 
their chance to vote this year. 

Nevertheless, it is estimated that 
the nation had more than 80,000,- 
000 people who were registered and 
fully eligible to vote. Approximately 
20,000,000 of these failed to go to the 
polls. 

In many areas, well-planned “get- 
out-the-vote” drives resulted in big 
turnouts. Americans of all ages who 
participated in such drives are to be 
congratulated for the vigorous job 
which they did. It is to be hoped that 
organizations throughout the country 
will make such efforts on a still larger 
scale in future elections. 

—By ToM MYER 





Science News 











WENTY-FOUR members of a U. S. 

Navy construction crew are camp- 
ing out at the South Pole. Their job 
is to build a base at the bottom of 
the world. Our scientists will use 
the base next year when they are there 
to study the Antarctic. 

Life at the South Pole is not easy, 
but it is luxurious compared with what 
it was when explorers first visited the 
area. Today’s expedition will live in 
style. Their outpost is equipped with 
showers, a washing machine, and a 
clothes dryer. 

The men traveled to the Pole in a 
big Navy transport plane. They didn’t 
have to make the long journey on foot 
or dog sled over icy wastelands and 
vast mountain ranges. 

Even so, the men face many diffi- 
cult tasks which call for skill. They 
spent several months at another spot 
in the Antarctic, training for their 
duties at the Pole. They are the first 
men in 45 years to live in a permanent 
camp at the South Pole. 

Each member of the crew can per- 
form several jobs. The cook, for 
example, is a tractor expert as well 
as a chef. The medical corpsman is 
also a cook and a welder. 


* 


Scientists have found bristlecone 
pine trees in eastern California which 
are the oldest known forms of life. 
Experts determined the age of the 
trees at more than 4,000 years by 
counting their rings. Despite their 
age, the trees are not very large. 





Pronunciations 
Chiang Kai-shek—jying ki-shék 
Gaza—ga’zi (however, generally pro- 
nounced gii’za) 
Sinai—si’ni 
Taiwan—ti-wan 
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ELECTORAL VOTES—1952 





REPUBLICAN — JB 4.42 
pemocratic—[ ]89 


















ELECTORAL VOTES—1956 


REPUBLICAN — J 457 
pemocratic—[_ _]|74 











CARRYING 41 states this year, Eisenhower won 15 more electoral votes than in 1952. 


Stevenson’s score: 7 states this year, as compared to 9 in 1952 








SENATE—BEFORE ELECTION 


REPUBLICANS— 
DEMOCRATS — 49 






Republican figures are i 


Democratic figures are not 

















SENATE—AFTER ELECTION 


REPUBLICANS— 
DEMOCRATS — 49 






Republican figures are circled; 
Democratic figures are not 
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IN THE SENATE, Democrats hold the 


same slim majority they had before the election, but they may have a hard time maintaining control (see article). 
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HOUSE—BEFORE ELECTION 

REPUBLICANS— 

DEMOCRATS — 230 
Os aes 
pm figures are circled; 

Democratic figures are not 












Vacancy 
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HOUSE—AFTER ELECTION 


REPUBLICANS— : 
DEMOCRATS — 2392 


©! 
[ Republican figures are circled; |] 
L Democratic figures are not 





Vacancy 











DEMOCRATS will again control the House in January. A few seats are being contested. Vacancy in new House due to death of Antonio Fernandez, a Democrat. 











GOVERNORS—BEFORE ELECTION; 


REPUBLICANS— [J 21 
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pemocrats —| | 27 
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GOVERNORS—AFTER ELECTION 


REPUBLICANS— [J 19 
pemocrats —[ |28 
Undecided ? 
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RESULT OF ONE gubernatorial race—that in Rhode Island—is in doubt. 


The victor won’t be known until absentee ballots are all in and counted. 
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NOTICE 


Because of the Thanksgiving holi- 
day, the American Observer will not 
be published on November 26. The 
next date of publication will be De- 
cember 3. We wish you an enjoy- 
able Thanksgiving. 











UN Police Force 


The UN police force, organized 
for service in Egypt, is made up of 
troops from Norway, Canada, Pakistan 
and a number of other countries. Its 
chief task will be to prevent any new 
uutbreak of fighting in the Middle 
East. As we know, a cease-fire was 
agreed upon by Britain, France, and 
[srael on one side, and Egypt on the 
other, about 10 days ago. 

As the UN forces were preparing 
for their duty in the Middle East, 
there were reports that Russia and 
Red China were also planning to send 
“volunteers” into this region. If the 
Reds do send troops into Egypt, there 
might be a clash between them and 
the UN police force there. Such an 
eventuality would undoubtedly lead to 
extremely serious problems in the Mid- 
dle East. 

Meanwhile, efforts were being made 
to get British, French, and Israeli 
troops out of Egypt quickly, so Russia 
wouldn’t have an excuse to move in. 
But Israel has said that she intends 
to keep the Gaza Strip, which was 
taken by Jewish forces in the recent 
fighting. Both Israel and Egypt claim 
the Gaza Strip as their own. 


Future of Middle East? 


The United Nations is striving (1) 
to solve the present crisis in the Middle 
East, and (2) to tackle the long-range 
problems in that area. A number of 
plans for eliminating the critical con- 
ditions which helped bring on recent 
fighting in the region are being con- 
sidered by the UN and by individual 
countries. Here are some of the pro- 
posals which have been made: 


Suez Canal. Provide for strong UN 
guarantees that the Suez Canal will 
be open to the ships of all nations. 
The dispute over this waterway led to 
British-French intervention in Egypt. 

Arab-Jewish cooperation. Organize 
a special UN group to promote friend- 
ship between the Arabs and the Jews. 
If old hostilities between these 2 
groups could be eliminated, the Arabs 
and Jews together could do a great deal 
to improve living conditions in the 
Middle East. 

Development. Set up a large cor- 
poration under UN supervision to de- 
velop the resources of North Africa 
and the Middle East for the benefit of 
the people living in that part of the 
world. This body could undertake such 
projects as irrigation systems, dams, 
and electric power stations. 

Moreover, it is pointed out that even 
though India, the leading neutral 
country, did not take a stand against 
Russia in the UN, she has urged 
Soviet leader Bulganin not to stir up 
a big war in the Middle East. 


They Were Silent 


“The United Nations must take im- 
mediate and drastic action to stop the 
British, French, and Israeli aggres- 
sors in Egypt.” That is what a num- 
ber of so-called neutral countries said 
when the UN General Assembly dis- 
cussed the question of what action to 
take against Britain, France, and 
Israel for their use of force against 
Egypt earlier this month. These “neu- 
tral” lands include India, Yugoslavia, 
Indonesia, Burma, and the Arab coun- 
tries of the Middle East. 

On the other hand, when the UN 
voted to condemn Russia for its bru- 
tal slaughter of Hungarians who 
wanted to be free of Soviet control, 
these same lands stood silent. They 
didn’t vote for or against the UN move 
against Moscow. Later, though, In- 
dia’s Prime Minister Nehru did speak 
out against Russia’s actions in Hun- 
gary, but not as strongly as he con- 
demned the British-French use of 
force in Egypt. 


Such an attitude by countries claim- 
ing to be neutral in the struggle be- 
tween democracy and communism an- 
gers many Americans. These citizens 
believe we should discontinue our aid 
programs to the nations in question 
unless they change their ways. 

Other Americans, while also dis- 
turbed over the failure of the “neu- 
tral” lands to take a stand in the UN 
against communist crimes in Hun- 
gary, argue that cutting off assistance 
to these countries might drive them 
definitely into the Soviet camp. 


General Assembly 


The United Nations General Assem- 
bly, in its current meetings, will be 
dealing with a number of issues in 
addition to the Soviet suppression of 
Hungary’s bid for freedom and the 
outbreak of fighting in Egypt. Some 
of these other issues are: 

Red China. Once again, as in past 
years, the communists are trying to 
get Red China into the UN. At pres- 
ent, China is represented in the world 
body by delegates of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
government in Taiwan (Formosa). We 
argue that the Red Chinese govern- 
ment, which fought the United Nations 
in Korea, doesn’t deserve membership 
in the world organization. 

H-bomb tests and disarmament. In- 
dia plans to push demands that all 
countries stop hydrogen bomb tests. 
Russia supports this proposal, but re- 
fuses to agree to international super- 
vision needed to make certain that all 
countries keep agreements on dis- 
armament. 

Even though H-bomb explosions can 
be detected by special devices, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower feels that on-the-spot 
inspection is necessary to see that no 
country develops powerful new nuclear 
weapons without actually having test 
explosions. 

Algeria. A number of Asian and 
African lands insist that Algeria’s fu- 
ture ought to be discussed by the UN. 
Now under French control, Algeria has 
recently been the scene of bitter fight- 
ing between rebels and French forces. 













































































SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


SUEZ CANAL CRISIS, symbolized by the camel, awaits a 
United Nations plan for a long-range solution. 
now is seeking a temporary arrangement to keep peace. 


The UN 


CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


WHAT TO DO about Red China’s wish to join the United 
Nations is a $64,000 question for the global body. The free 
nations of the world are divided on this important issue. 


The Story of the Week 





BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICE 
SIR ANTHONY EDEN 
Prime Minister of Great Britain 


France argues that Algeria is actually 
a part of the French nation and is 
therefore not a proper subject for UN 
debate. 

Other issues. The future of Korea 
is still undecided. The UN has a truce 
team in that divided country but the 
peace there is an uneasy one, and could 
become serious at any time. 

Greece has asked the UN to work 
out a future plan for Cyprus, a Medi- 
terranean island now under British 
rule. Many Cypriotes demand union 
with Greece. 


Britain’s Eden 


Cries of “Eden must go,” sounded 
through the halls of Britain’s Parlia- 
ment not long ago. These cries came 
from legislators who were critical of 
Eden’s decision to send troops into 
Egypt earlier this month. Neverthe- 
less, a majority of Britain’s law- 
makers supported Eden when his 
Labor Party opponents tried to vote 
him out of power over this issue. 

Eden, now 59, has been in govern- 
ment service since he first won a seat 
in Parliament at the age of 26. Early 
in his public career, he showed a great 
interest in world affairs. By the time 
he was 38, he was named Britain’s 
Foreign Minister. 

Shortly before World War II be- 
gan, Eden disagreed with British lead- 
ers who thought they could prevent 
war by giving in to certain demands 
of nazi Germany and fascist Italy. He 
showed his dissatisfaction by quitting 
his post as foreign minister. 

When Winston Churchill became 
Prime Minister early in World War 
II, he gave Eden his old job back. 
The foreign minister stayed in office 
until 1945, when the Labor Party came 
into power. In 1951, the Conserva- 
tives and Churchill regained control 
of the government. Eden directed 
Britain’s foreign affairs from that 
time until he succeeded Churchill as 
Prime Minister in 1955. 


A Day to Give Thanks 


Thanksgiving Day is Thursday, 
November 22. The idea of setting 
aside certain days for giving thanks 
goes far back in history. In Biblical 
times, the people of Israel held services 
of thanksgiving after crops were har- 
vested. The idea spread to other lands. 

Many of our customs for Thanks- 
giving Day come from the Pilgrims, 
who set aside certain days for giving 
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thanks after they became established 
in the New World. 

President George Washington issued 
a Thanksgiving proclamation setting 
aside Thursday, November 26, 1789, 
as a day for honoring the new Consti- 
tution of the United States. In the 
years that followed, the observance was 
celebrated at different times in the 
various states. 

In 18638, President Abraham Lin- 
coln proclaimed the last Thursday in 
November as a national Thanksgiving 
Day. The event was celebrated on the 
same day each year by annual Presi- 
dential proclamation until 1939. In 
that year, President Franklin Roose- 
velt, heeding the pleas of merchants 
for 4 instead of 3 weeks for Christmas 
shopping, moved Thanksgiving back 
from November 30, the last Thurs- 
day of the month, to November 23. 

Because many people were opposed 
to the change for Thanksgiving Day, 


Roosevelt soon reverted to the old 
date. Later, Congress passed a reso- 


lution setting aside the fourth (which 
is usually, but not always, the last) 
Thursday in November as Thanks- 
giving Day. 


In Eastern Europe 


Most people who live in countries 
under Red Rule, as well as persons 
elsewhere, are angry over Russia’s 
cruel suppression of Hungary’s heroic 
fight for freedom from Soviet control 
earlier this month. In Czechoslovakia, 
Romania, East Germany, and else- 
where, Red leaders have been fran- 
tically calling on their people not to 
demonstrate against Russia. 

Communist leaders in these lands 
fear that demonstrations of any kind 
might give Moscow an excuse to 
tighten its control over them through 
the use of force if necessary. Poland 
is particularly worried about its fu- 
ture, because that country gained a 
measure of freedom from Soviet con- 
trol not long ago. In recent days, 
there have been ominous reports of 
heavy concentrations of Russian troops 
on the Soviet-Polish border. 

Meanwhile, we may never know how 
many Hungarians were murdered by 
Russia in its brutal attack on these 
people in their struggle for freedom. 
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FOR OLYMPIC GAMES opening this week in Melbourne, Australia, these new facilities were built: (1) velodrome 
for cycling contests; (2) training oval and hockey grounds; (3) second training oval: (4) swimming pool amd stadium. 
In addition to these new structures, Olympic Park’s huge stadium for main events (not shown in this drawing) was 


enlarged to take care of thousands of visitors from many lands. 


Sinai and Gaza 


The Sinai Peninsula and the Gaza 
Strip are Egyptian areas that have 
figured prominently in the latest fight- 
ing between Egypt and Israel. 

The Sinai Peninsula is a triangular 
territory that stretches from Israel 
to the Suez Canal in Egypt. It is 
smaller than Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire combined. The area is mostly 
barren desert and rock, and very few 
people live there. 

The Sinai region was a battleground 
between Egyptians and Jews even in 
siblical times. The Biblical Moses 
led the Israelites from Egyptian bond- 
age to their homeland and freedom 
across this desert area. Also, Moses 
is said to have received the Ten Com- 
mandments on one of the mountains 
of Sinai. 

The Gaza Strip is a narrow, 325- 
square-mile strip of territory extend- 
ing from the Sinai Peninsula into 
Israeli territory on the Mediterreanean 
Sea Coast. The city of Gaza, with 
a population of 38,000, gives the area 
its name. Most of the Gaza Strip 
is dusty desert land, though the area 
does have some land suitable for farm- 
ing. Both Israel and Egypt claim 
ownership of this territory. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Lawyer: When I was a boy, my high- 
est ambition was to be a pirate. 

Client: You’re in luck. It isn’t every 
man who can realize the dreams of his 
youth. 


* 

Postmaster: I’m sorry, but I can’t cash 
this money order for you unless you 
have some identification. Have you some 
friend in camp? 


Soldier: Not me. I’m the bugler. 


— WS 
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CHON DAY IN COLLIER'S 
“If it’s a good party, why isn’t your 
mother blowing her top?” 
































_Seven-year-old Tommy, hearing that 
his school was overcrowded, offered to 
step out and make room for someone 
else. 

* 


On the salary receipts given to the 
employes of a bank is this statement: 

“Your salary is your confidential busi- 
ness and should not be discussed.” 

A young man, signing his receipt, 
added, “I won’t mention it. I’m as 
ashamed of it as you are.” 


* 


If Mother Nature is so smart, why 
does she have the trees’ limbs bare all 
through the cold winters? 


* 


Wise-cracking customer: I want to buy 
a left-handed monkey wrench. 

Hardware Salesman: Sorry we don’t 
carry them. There are so few left- 
handed monkeys around here. 


* 


Young married man: When I arrived 
home from the office last evening my wife 
greeted me with a big kiss. She had a 
swell dinner ready and afterwards she 
wouldn’t let me help her with the dishes, 
but made me sit in the living room and 
read the paper. 

Older married man: And how did you 
like her new dress? 


The Games 


normally take place every 4 years 








The World of Sports 








HIS week the Olympic Games get 

under way in Melbourne, Australia. 
They start on November 22 and run 
through December 8. About 5,000 
athletes from nearly 70 countries are 
expected to take part in the inter- 
national competition. 

Several nations withdrew from the 
games because they did not want to 
participate along with Soviet athletes 
in view of Russia’s military action 
against Hungary. One country—Red 
China—didn’t take part because she 
objected to the fact that Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Nationalist government in Tai- 
wan was sending a team. 

The track and field events will prob- 
ably attract the most attention. How- 
ever, they are only 1 of 17 sports in 
which there will be contests. Among 
other sports will be swimming, box- 
ing, wrestling, weight-lifting, shoot- 
ing, basketball, and boating. 

Most competition will take place 
on the Melbourne Cricket Ground and 
other athletic fields close to it. The 
Cricket Ground has been enlarged to 
hold more than 100,000 spectators. 
Tickets for the games were sold out 
long ago. 

American athletes are expected to 
make a good showing. Our track and 
field team has usually won top honors 
at past games, and its chances look 
good again this year. Our basketball 
team shapes up as a powerful five. 
In such sports as swimming, weight- 
lifting, rowing, and shooting, we have 
a number of outstanding performers. 
In soccer, gymnastics, fencing, and 
field hockey, American athletes are not 
expected to do as well as performers 
from certain other lands. 

Many people are wondering how well 
the Russian team will do. Several years 
ago, the Soviet Union set out to make 
a name for itself in the sports world. 
It pays its athletes just as it does its 
workers and keeps them training on 
a full-time basis. 

U. S. officials think the Soviet team 
will furnish strong competition for 
our athletes. The Russian women’s 
track and field team appears to be a 
likely winner. The Soviet basketball 
team features a center who is more 
than 7 feet tall. 

The Olympic Games get their name 
from the fact that they were first held 
hundreds of years ago in the shadow 
of Mt. Olympus in Greece. After being 


held every 4 years for almost 12 cen 
turies, the ancient competition came 
to an end about the year 392 because 
of a series of disputes. 

In the sixth century, the stadium 
at Olympus was wrecked by an earth- 
quake. Later a landslide buried the 
ruins. Not until 1878 were they un- 
covered. The digging aroused new in- 
terest in the famous athletic contests 
and in 1896 the Olympic Games were 
revived. 

Certain ceremonies of the ancient 
Greek games have been retained. For 
example, each year that the contests 
are held, a torch is carried from Mt 
Olympus to the scene of the games. 

At this time, it is being carried in 
the longest relay race in history. About 
350 Greek runners are cooperating in 
carrying it from Mt. Olympus to the 
Athens airport some 220 miles away. 
Then the flame goes by plane to Cairns 
in northern Australia. 

For the 2,750-mile journey from 
Cairns to Melbourne, 2,750 runners 
will each carry the torch a mile. The 
last one to receive it will jog onto 
the Melbourne Cricket Ground on the 
afternoon of November 22. There he 
will light a gas jet. When the flame 
flares upward, the 1956 Olympic Games 
will be officially under way. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 
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Disagreements Threaten Future of Western Alliance 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Precisely what do we mean when 
we speak of the western alliance? 


In its narrowest sense, the western 
alliance is the partnership among the 
United States, Great Britain, and 
France. With their large populations, 
wealth, and influence, these 3 nations 
have long been regarded as the lead- 
ers of the western lands. They are 
often referred to as the Big Three. 

In its broadest sense, the western 
alliance is considered the partnership 
of all the nations that have lined up 
with us against the communist threat. 
Thus, such countries as Australia, the 
Philippines, Canada, and the lands of 
Latin America are included. 


When and why was the western 
alliance formed? 


Soon after World War II, it became 
apparent that the Soviet Union was 
bent on taking over western Europe 
and other areas. The western lands 
decided to form a partnership as a 
means of defending the free world 
against communist aggression. 

Of course, the groundwork for the 
alliance had been laid earlier. The 
United States, Great Britain, and 
France had fought together in 2 world 
wars in this century. Strong his- 
torical and cultural ties existed. 


What are the main organizations 
through which the western alliance 
operates? 


A major one is the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). This 
military group was set up in-1949 to 
oppose the threat of communist ag- 
gression in western Europe. It is 
now composed of the United States, 
Canada, and 13 European countries, 
including Great Britain and France. 

Another anti-communist defense 
group in which we are partners with 
both Britain and France is_ the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO). Other nations included in 
SEATO are Pakistan, Thailand, the 
Philippines, Australia, and New Zea- 
land. 

The United States belongs to a 
number of other military alliances. 
For example, we are joined with the 
Latin American nations in the Rio 
Pact. We have individual defense 
treaties with various other countries 
—Japan and Taiwan (Formosa), for 
instance. 


Is this the first time there has been 
disagreement among the Big Three? 


There have been a number of oc- 
casions when the United States, Brit- 
ain, and France have not seen eye to 
eye. For example, we felt that France, 
when she was in control of Indochina, 
made a number of serious political 
and military blunders. When French 
forces withdrew from that Asian land, 
after years of costly and ineffective 
fighting against the communists, our 
government clearly indicated that it 
did not like the agreement which 
France made with the Reds. 

Our country has also sharply dif- 
fered with Great Britain over Red 
China. The British officially recognize 
the Chinese communist regime. The 
2 have exchanged ambassadors. 

Britain feels that we should also 
recognize the communist regime as the 
real government of China. Our coun- 
try, however, continues to recognize 


Chiang Kai-shek, whose headquarters 
are on the island of Taiwan, as the 
true leader of China. Our officials 
say that the United States has no in- 
tention of recognizing the Reds until 
they drastically change their ways. 

The latest disagreement is not, 
therefore, the first between us and our 
major allies. Most observers, though, 
consider it to be by far the most seri- 
ous rift that has ever developed. 


What's behind the recent disagree- 
ment? 


Many factors are involved. After 
Egypt seized the Suez Canal during 
the summer, Britain and France felt 





these regions has brought down upon 
them much criticism from colonial 
lands and newly established nations 
in Africa and Asia. The communists 
have tried to take advantage of this 
anti-colonial feeling to build up re- 
sentment against western countries. 
On the other hand, the United States 
is not a colonial power. We are, in 
fact, a former colony that won its in- 
dependence from Britain. We are gen- 
erally in sympathy with colonial peo- 
ples who want to attain self-rule. 
But because we are allied with Brit- 
ain and France, we have not always 
been as outspokenly anti-colonial as 
we otherwise might have been. We 
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CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


TRYING TO KEEP free western nations united is a difficult undertaking today 


that the United States kept them from 
taking positive action to break Nas- 
ser’s hold on the canal. They became 
increasingly dissatisfied over U. S. re- 
straints. 

For our part, we were afraid that 
France and Britain might take such 
drastic steps that Egypt would turn 
completely to Russia and touch off a 
global war. Though our leaders had 
come increasingly to distrust Nasser, 
they wanted to avoid action which 
might have grave consequences. 

The fact that we were not informed 
in advance about the action planned 
by Britain and France made U. S. 
leaders indignant. They felt that this 
kind of secrecy was not what we should 
expect from our allies. 

Underlying these areas of friction 
is a basic disagreement over colonial- 
ism. Britain and France have long 
been among the world’s leading co- 
lonial powers. Though their holdings 
have shrunk in recent years, they still 
control many scattered areas. 

Their desire to cling to certain of 


have tried to keep from offending our 
allies, while at the same time sym- 
pathizing with colonial peoples. To 
follow this middle course has often 
been difficult. 


Should we try to settle our differ- 
ences with Britain and France, and 
patch up the western alliance? 


On this question, there are various 
opinions. Some Americans think that 
we should not try to make up with 
Britain and France. They argue: 

“The way that Britain and France 
acted against our wishes and without 
consulting us clearly proves that we 
can’t depend on them. Now that they 
have gone their own way on the Egyp- 
tian issue, they will be encouraged to 
do the same thing on other matters. 
If you can’t count on your allies to 
stick with you in time of crisis, then 
they are not worth having as allies. 

“A review of the western alliance 
over the past 10 years shows that it 
has helped us far less than it has 
Britain and France. So long as we 


keep close ties with these countries, 
we'll be called upon to ‘bail them out’ 
whenever they get in a jam. 

“Therefore, our recent disagreement 
with France and Britain is not a bad 
development in the long run. It gives 
us good reason to cut our ties with 
these lands, and to embark on a wholly 
independent course.” 

Certain other Americans also feel 
that it would be better not to have 
such close ties with Britain and 
France, but they are not in favor of 
our going it alone. They say: 

“We can’t revert to policies that we 
followed years ago when we had lit- 
tle or nothing to do with other coun- 
tries. The world has changed, and 
high-speed planes and fast communi- 
cation have made it necessary that we 
cooperate with other lands. However, 
we would be better off to put major 
emphasis on working with the UN 
rather than with Britain and France. 

“Such a policy would enable us to 
work with like-minded nations on spe- 
cific issues as they arose.. At the same 
time we would not be tied down to the 
support of any country when it took 
action with which we didn’t honestly 
agree. For example, we would no 
longer be forced to ‘excuse’ colonialism 
as we have sometimes done just to get 
along with Britain and France. Our 
prestige in Asia and Africa would 
rise, and our position of world leader- 
ship would be strengthened.” 


A Third Position 


Still others feel that we must patch 
up our differences with Britain and 
France, and continue to rely on the 
western alliance. They argue: 

“Let us not forget the main pur- 
pose of the western alliance—to de- 
fend the free world against com- 
munist aggression. Certainly the need 
for such defense has never been 
greater than it is today. The brutal 
action of the Soviet Union in crush- 
ing Hungary has made clear to the 
world that Russia is as ruthless under 
its present leaders as it ever was 
under Stalin. This is no time to 
let the western alliance break up. 

“Actually, this alliance has made 
an excellent record. If we had not 
joined with the lands of western Eu- 
rope soon after World War II, it is 
quite likely that the Soviet Union 
would have secured control over most 
of the European continent, and would 
have made the United States its next 
objective. Russia could have crushed 
any of the lands of western Europe 
singly—but it didn’t dare to tackle 
these lands when they were allied with 
each other and with the United States 
and Canada. 

“Our continuing to rely on the west- 
ern alliance doesn’t mean that we 
shouldn’t also support the United Na- 
tions wholeheartedly. The UN spe- 
cifically encourages the formation of 
regional groups. Working within the 
UN framework, such a group as the 
western alliance can take effective ac- 
tion to keep the peace. 

“Our present disagreements can be 
patched up. Already they seem less 
serious than they did when they first 
came to light. The fact is that the 
long-term interests which the United 
States, France, and Britain have in 
common are much greater than the 
temporary disagreements which di- 
vide them.” —By HOWARD SWEET 
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| Keeping Promises 


By Clay Coss 











HEN you say you are going to 
be somewhere at a certain time, 
what do you mean? Do you mean that 
you will be there in spite of any but 
the most overwhelming difficulties? 
Or do you mean that such is your pres- 
ent mild intention and that you will 
be there unless you change your mind? 
Then let us suppose that instead 
of a promise to be somewhere at a 
given hour, you promise to do some- 
thing. Perhaps you say that you will 
return a borrowed book, or that you 
will inform John of Bob’s inability to 
meet him as had been planned. Or 
possibly you tell a friend that you will 
play a game of tennis with him at a 
specified time. 

Do you frequently fail to carry out 
promises or to keep appointments such 
as these? If you are numbered among 
the unreliable, the undependable, you 
will at least know that many other 
people have the same defect and that 
you therefore have plenty of company. 

3ut who wants this kind of com- 
pany? Who likes or respects men and 
women who do not keep promises and 
whose word means nothing? What 
employer will keep 
or advance such 
persons in execu- 
tive positions—in 
responsible jobs? 

Once in a while 
the best of people 
will break prom- 
ises, but they don’t 
make a practice of 
it. The person who 
makes a habit of 
being thoughtless in his relations with 
others is condemning himself to an 
unpleasant existence, for he will be- 
come an object of suspicion. His 
friends and associates will, sooner or 
later, tend to draw apart from him, 
knowing that they cannot trust or 
depend upon him. 

Looking at it from another angle, 
such a person will never enjoy the sat- 
isfaction which comes from honesty, 
reliability, and dependability. But that 
is not all. An unreliable person af- 
fects more than himself. This is why: 

Where there are not trustworthy 
citizens, communities decay. When 
too many people form habits of un- 
reliability, human relationships be- 
come increasingly difficult. The vast 
exchange of day-by-day services in the 
work world becomes undependable and 
dangerously inefficient. When this 
happens, all people suffer the conse- 
quences. 

So, for your own good and that of 
your country, resolve that you are 
going to be a reliable, dependable per- 
son—not just part of the time, but 
all of the time. 


Clay Coss 





It takes less time to do a thing right 
than it does to explain why you did 
it wrong.—H. W. LONGFELLOW 


* 


Few of us understand what a big 
job a little job may be.—CHANNING 
POLLOCK. 

« 


I never did anything worth doing 
by accident, nor did any of my in- 
ventions come by accident; they came 
by work.—THOMAS A. EDISON. 





IN the lavish motion picture, “The Ten Commandments,” 
Yvonne DeCarlo plays Sephora, daughter of Jethro, the 


Moses as a shepherd. 
Midian priest. The 2 are shown’in a 
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eaten a 
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PARAMOUNT 


Charlton Heston plays 


scene beneath Biblical Mount Sinai. 


Radio-TV-Movies 


GYPT, where much news is being 

made today, is the setting for the 
motion picture, “The Ten Command- 
ments.” Many of the scenes in the 
Cecil B. DeMille production were shot 
in that Middle Eastern land. 

The picture relates the story of 
Moses from his infancy to the end of 
the 40 years in the wilderness when 
he turns over the command of his peo- 
ple to Joshua. Central theme of the 
Paramount picture is the conflict be- 
tween the pharaoh, the dictator-king, 
and Moses, the man of God and the law. 

The cast of the color movie is huge 
and includes many of the top names 
in Hollywood. Charlton Heston plays 
Moses. Others in the film are Anne 
Baxter, Yvonne DeCarlo, Nina Foch, 
John Derek, Judith Anderson, Yul 
Brynner, Edward G. Robinson, Sir 
Cedric Hardwick, and Vincent Price. 

* 


TV producers are constantly search- 
ing to find interesting ways of pre- 


senting the news. Basically, most 
news shows being telecast today are 
alike. 

“NBC News,” which appears Mon- 
day through Friday at 7:45 p. m., 
EST, has worked out a novel approach 
to this problem. Commentators David 
3rinkley in Washington and Chet 
Huntley in New York perform most of 
the microphone work. In addition 
they use film clips, maps, charts, a 
variety of electronic devices and a 
costly “Geo-Physical Globe” to give 
more meaning to their presentation of 
the news. 

The program may be criticized at 
times for giving one-sided interpreta- 
tions of controversial issues. Mr. 
Huntley occasionally adds _ personal 
views to his reporting. If students 
are careful not to fall into the trap of 
thinking that opinions expressed on 
this telecast are facts, they will obtain 
a valuable and vivid picture of each 
day’s important news developments at 
home and abroad. 








Our Readers Say— 








The United States should agree with 
other nations to end the hydrogen bomb 
tests. The entire world would benefit 
from such an agreement. The tests are 
an ever-increasing danger to our health 
and safety. If they were discontinued, 
leading powers would have greater trust 
for one another and world disarmament 
would be easier to achieve. 

BRUCE BARTON, 
New York City 
. 


We must not stop the H-bomb tests so 
long as Russia continues hers. If we dis- 
continue ours, we can’t maintain our lead 
in the development of hydrogen weapons. 

LAURENCE HYATT, 
Cass City, Michigan 


* 


Election day has come and gone again. 
Whether or not your party was the victor 
no longer matters. The important con- 
sideration now is to back the winners and 
give them support and cooperation. If 
you disagree with them, make your criti- 
cisms fair and constructive. 

CHRISTINE KAMEN, 
Richmond, Virginia 
* 


To acquaint students with election pro- 
cedures, the Problems of Democracy 
classes in our schools set up a mock elec- 
tion. A member of the local election 
board helped us set up different voting 
districts. The entire high school regis- 


tered. An assembly election rally was 
held. On election day, every student was 
given an opportunity to vote. 

Even though our ballots didn’t really 


count, we believe this practical « _experi- 
ence will help us to be better cit 

JANE A. FEss, 

Mans‘e'd, Pennsylvania 


n~ 
The 22nd Amendment to the Constitu- 

tion is unwise. If a President is doing 
a good job, he should not be limited to 
8 years in office. The people should have 
the right to re-elect a President as often 
as they desire. 

SHIRLEY JESSOP, 

Murray, Utah 


* 


Although atomic energy offers us many 
beneficial peacetime uses, it could also be 
used to launch the most disastrous war 
in all history. We must continue to 
work for peace and pray that the ter- 
rible new atomic weapons will never be 
used. DoLorEs Timo, 

Brooklyn, New York 
* 

Stiffer driving tests would eliminate 
many traffic accidents. Drivers who make 
foolish mistakes cause more accidents 
than speedsters. PATRIA GERMAIN, 

Wells, New York 

[Editor’s comment: Isn’t speeding it- 

self a foolish mistake?] 





Your Vocabulary 











Sé nte nces Oe ] 


In each of the 
match the italicized word with the fol- 


lowing word or phrase whose 


ow 


meanimn 


is most nearly the same. Correct a x 


swers are on page 8, column 4. 


1. A 
conflict followed. (a) minor (b) full- 
scale (c) bloody (d) disastrous. 


sanguinary (sing’gwi-nér-i 


The Soviet plan seemed incredi- 
ble (in-kréd‘i-b’l). (a) bound to fail 
(b) possible (c) unbelievable (d 
poorly organized. 

3. A fortuitous (for-tiii-tis 
accidental (b) well known 
about to happen (d) forgotten. 


event 


is (a) 


The sad developments occurred 
si-miil-ta’né-tis-li). 
one week apart (b) at the same time 


(ce) at different times (d 


simultaneously (a 
quietly. 
5. The two countries are contiguo 
kon-tig’i-iis ). 
nected (b) far apart (c 
very friendly. 
6. The rebel leader gave a svecin 
sik-singkt’ ) lengthy (b 
stupid or thoughtless (c) impertinent 
(d) brief and concise. 


(a) adjoining or con- 


hostile (d 


‘ 


answer. (a 


7. Spanish is a Romance (ro’-mans 
language. This means it is (a) color ans 
ful (b) romantic (c lifficult (d 
derived from Latin. 

8. If a school board is auton 


(aw-tahn’6-miis), it (a) is independent 
(b) believes in driver-training courses 
(c) works well with the teachers (d 
is inefficient. 


CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered vertical rows accord 
ing to descriptions given below. When 
all are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell the name of a U. S. geograph- 
ical location. 

1. Presidential assistant 
holds a highly important job in the Eiser 
hower administration. 

2. We are allied with Latin 
nations under the 





3. Whether to admit communist 
to the UN is a controversial issue. 


4. Egyptian peninsula in Asia where 
sritish-French-Israeli troops attacked. 


5. Capital of Colorado. 

6. A Midwestern state which voted for 
Eisenhower but chose a Democratic gov 
ernor. 

7. U. S. general (last name) who is 
new commander of NATO defense forces 
in Europe. 


8. Initials for Asian defense organiza- 
tion to which United States belongs. 

%. Srnall strip of Palestine, 
Egypt in 1948, and ta ver by Isrue 


in recent fighting. 
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Last Week 
HORIZONTAL: education. VERTICAL: 1. 
Egypt; 2. Jordan; 3. Augusta; 4. local; 


strong; 7. science; 8. 


5. Budapest; 6. 
Lodge; 9. Danube. 
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Career for Tomorrow - - - As a Banker 


HERE has been a_ tremendous 

growth in our banking system 
within the past decade or so. Since 
939, bank loans and investments have 
tripled. Every year, our banks handle 
a total of nearly 2 trillion dollars! Just 
now, banks throughout the country 
are putting 100,000 new employes on 
the payroll each year. 

Banking offers employment oppor- 
tunities to stenographers, accountants, 
bookkeepers, tellers, and investment 
experts. It is a combination of oc- 
cupations and offers jobs to individ- 
uals trained in a number of fields. 

Your duties, if you choose banking 
as a career, will depend upon the 
particlar kind of training you have 
had. All people in a bank, though, 
work together to carry out its chief 
operations. These are: (1) To accept 
and take care of money that is left 
with the bank for safekeeping; (2) to 
lend money to individuals or business 
firms; and (3) to transfer money from 
place to place. 

Your qualifications should include 
a facility in handling numbers and 
an aptitude for doing arithmetic. Even 
a secretary or typist will deal with 
figures and must be able to understand 
the simpler aspects of a financial state- 
ment. 

Other required qualities are ac- 
curacy, absolute honesty, and the abil- 
ity to keep from disclosing confiden- 
tial matters. Everyone in a bank— 
from the messenger to the president 
—learns facts which, if disclosed 
openly, might seriously harm individ- 
uals and business concerns. 


Your training will depend upon the 
type of banking job you want to take 
up. If you want to be a secretary 
or stenographer, you should learn 
shorthand and typing. If you want 
to be a bookkeeper, you should learn 
how to handle business records. If 
you want to reach an executive posi- 
tion, a college education would be most 
helpful to you. 

Whether you have a college degree 
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BANK TELLER and 2 depositors 


or only a high school diploma (and 
many banking officials have only the 
latter), you will probably start at 
the bottom. Banking can only be 
learned from experience. Though col- 
lege courses in money and banking are 
helpful, the judgment and background 
needed in this vocation come only from 
actual work on the job. 

In most banks, employes are given 
a chance to learn the duties of the in- 
stitution’s various departments. These 
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include a division which investigates 
individuals and business firms that 
want to borrow money, another that 
decides how certain funds of the bank 
should be invested, and still others to 
perform varied services. 

After a young banker has worked 
in several of the departments, he or 
she will be assigned to one of them 
on a regular basis. 

Your earnings are not likely to be 
high at the outset. Few beginners 
earn more than $50 a week. A ma- 
jority of male tellers earn from $3,000 
to $4,600 a year. Salaries for women 
tellers are usually a bit lower than 
these. Junior bank executives gen- 
erally earn from $3,600 to $5,500 a 
year, and a comparatively few execu- 
tives in the larger cities have much 
higher incomes than these. 

Advantages include the opportunity 
to engage in a highly respected “‘white 
collar” occupation. Also, work in a 
bank usually offers job security and 
pension plans for retirement. 

Disadvantages are (1) promotions, 
though available, may come slowly be- 
cause advancement opportunities sel- 
dom arise until an older employe re- 
tires; and (2) some banking jobs, 
such as those of tellers who stand on 
their feet much of the day, can be- 
come tiresome and monotonous. 

Further information may be secured 
from bankers in your locality or from 
the local office of your State Employ- 
ment Service. You can also get infor- 
mation from the American Bankers’ 
Association, 12 East 36th Street, New 
York 16, N.Y. —By ANTON BERLE 





Historical Background - - McKinley, Roosevelt 


This is the eleventh in a series of 
articles on our Presidents and the 
times in which they held office. 


ILLIAM McKinley, a Republican, 

was born in Ohio in 1843. A 
lawyer, he served in the U. S. Con- 
gress and as governor of Ohio before 
becoming President in 1897. He was 
elected to a second term but was shot 
by an assassin after having served 
about 6 months of his new term. He 
died in 1901. 

The Spanish-American War broke 
out in 1898. It led to our acquisition 
of Puerto Rico, the Philippines, and 
Guam from Spain. One of the events 
leading up to the war was the blow- 
ing up of our battleship Maine while 
at anchor in Spanish-controlled Ha- 
vana, Cuba. 

In addition to getting territory from 
Spain, we annexed the Hawaiian Is- 
lands in 1898. Two years later, we 
acquired certain islands in the Samoan 
group. 

The depression which began under 
President Cleveland’s second term 
gradually spent itself in 1897. Busi- 
ness recovery was helped by the dis- 
covery of gold in Alaska, adding to 
our money supply. Also, a number 
of industries began a new era of ex- 
pansion and growth. In 1900, census 
takers counted 75,994,575 Americans. 

The United States declared its Open 
Door policy in the Far East in 1899. 
Under this plan, all nations were de- 
clared to be free to trade in China 
regardless of what territorial hold- 
ings, if any, they had there. 

A number of small-scale wars broke 


out in various parts of the globe at 
this time. One was the Boer War of 
1899 in South Africa. Fighting there 
broke out between British forces and 
Dutch settlers, known as Boers. The 
British won the conflict. 

Another fight occurred in China be- 
tween Chinese nationalists and out- 
siders, which was put down by the 
troops of several western nations. A 
third conflict flared up when some 
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PRESIDENTS William McKinley 
(left) and Theodore Roosevelt 


Filipinos revolted against our rule. 
Though we put down the uprising, we 
promised the Filipinos eventual free- 
dom, which we granted them in 1946. 


* 


Theodore Roosevelt was born in 
New York in 1858. He fought in the 
Spanish-American War, and was later 
elected governor of New York. A 
Republican, he served as Vice Presi- 
dent under McKinley and took over the 
Presidency when the latter was killed 
in 1901. Roosevelt served in the White 
House until 1909. He died 10 years 
later, just after World War I. 

Roosevelt was the first President to 


take effective action, under the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act, to curb the grow- 
ing industrial combinations of the 
time. Under his “Square Deal” pro- 
gram, new laws were passed on public 
health and welfare. Also, a start was 
made toward establishing a national 
program for conserving our natural 
resources. 

Newspapers of the time told of the 
Wright Brothers’ first successful flight 
in a heavier-than-air machine in 1903. 
That same year, a cable was laid across 
the Pacific Ocean. Screaming head- 
lines told of the earthquakes and fires 
that destroyed much of San Francisco 
in 1906. A year later, Oklahoma was 
admitted to the Union. 

In 1904, Uncle Sam began building 
the Panama Canal. 

In 1905, Roosevelt invited Russian 
and Japanese representatives to meet 
with him in Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, to arrange for peace between 
their countries. Japan and Russia 
went to war in 1904 over disputed 
Far Eastern territories. Around this 
time, Roosevelt also called for a world 
peace conference to discuss global is- 
sues at the Hague, Netherlands. Little 
came of the meeting. 

Russia was rocked by an internal 
revolution in 1905. Norway, which 
had been united with Sweden for many 
years, became a separate kingdom 
that same year. In 1907, New Zea- 
land became a self-governing country, 
though it continued to have close ties 
with Britain. Two years later, the 
Union of South Africa won similar 
self-rule rights from London. 

-——By ANTON BERLE 





News Quiz 











Election Results 


1. What political event is to occur on 
December 17? January 3? January 21? 


2. Why do many people think it is un- 
fortunate for our nation to elect a Presi- 
dent from one party and a congressional 
majority from the other? 

3. Give the views of observers who 
doubt that this situation will represent 
a major handicap. 


4. Name some of the men who, accord- 
ing to reports, may leave the President’s 
Cabinet at the end of Eisenhower’s first 
term. 

5. Briefly describe how the Cabinet 
operates as a “board of advisers” to the 
Chief Executive. 

6. Who is Sherman Adams? 
his job. 


Describe 


7. List some of the major problems 
that face President Eisenhower and the 
incoming Congress. 


8. About how many people cast bal- 
lots in the recent election? 35,000,000; 
48,000,000; 60,000,000; 80,000,000? 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not feel that our 
nation is seriously handicapped when one 
party controls the White House and the 
other has a congressional majority? Ex- 
plain your position. 

2. Do you feel that you have a better 
understanding of our political system as 
a result of the latest election? Explain 
why or why not. 


Western Alliance 


1. What recent happenings brought 
open disagreement between the United 
States and its major allies? 

2. Define the term: 

3. How did the western alliance hap- 
pen to be formed? 


western alliance. 


4. What are the main groups through 
which the western alliance works? 

5. When have we and our major allies 
disagreed in the past? 

6. How does the issue of colonialism 
figure in the present disagreement? 


7. There are 2 groups of Americans 
who think we should discontinue close 
ties with Britain and France but who 
have entirely different reasons for the 
stand they take. Briefly state each of 
these positions. 

8. How do those people who think we 
should continue to rely on the western 
alliance support their opinion? 


Discussion 


1. How do you think more unity might 
be achieved between us and our major 
allies on the issue of colonialism? Ex- 
plain. 

2. Do you believe we should go it 
alone in world affairs or should we work 
closely with other lands? Tell exactly 
—— course you believe we should fol- 
ow. 


Miscellaneous 
1. Name several countries whose troops 
are included in the Middle East police 
force. 


2. Why do some Americans feel we 


should discontinue aid to the so-called 
neutral lands? What is the opposing 
view? 


3. Tell something about the background 
of Britain’s Prime Minister Eden. 

4. Discuss 3 problems now before the 
UN in addition to the issues involving 
Hungary and the Middle East. 


5. How did Thanksgiving Day get its 
start? 

6. What recent events are causing 
grave concern in Eastern Europe? 


References 
Newsweek, November 12, 1956. Elec- 
tion coverage begins on page 61. 
Time, November 12, 1956. Election 


coverage begins on page 17. 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (c) bloody; 2. (c) unbelievable; 3. 
(a) accidental; 4 (b) at the same time; 
5. (a) adjoining or connected; 6 (d) brief 
and concise; 7. (d) derived from Latin; 
8. (a) is independent. 





